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of 12,000 horsepower for the power house of the
Manhattan Railway, New York City. It is said
that he sketched the design while he was travel-
ing by train from Milwaukee to New York, so
marvelously quick was his inventive genius. In
the course of time he rose to be second vice-
president and director of the Allis Company.
About 1902, at his suggestion, the movement was
started which resulted in the establishment of
the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, with
a capital of forty million dollars. Reynolds be-
came the consulting engineer of the organization
and continued to serve in this capacity until his
death. He was the designer of the great machine
shops of the company at West Allis, Wis., and
of much of the machinery. Between 1880 and
1906 he patented over forty improvements in
steam engines, boilers, valve gears, feedwater
heaters, air compressors, stamp mills, and ore
crushers, and designed the first cross compound
hoisting engine for mining work. In addition
to his duties in connection with the Allis Com-
pany, he organized and was president of the
Milwaukee Boiler Company, and served as presi-
dent of the Daisy Roller Mills Company and the
German American Bank, both of Milwaukee. He
was the first president of the National Metal
Trades Association, vice-president of the Amer-
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers from 1892
to 1894, and president for the year 1902. He was
twice married: first, on Sept. 28, 1853, in Mans-
field, to Mary Spencer; and, second, in Milwau-
kee, on May 30, 1904, to Nellie Maria Nettleton.
At the time of his death in Milwaukee he was
survived by his widow and an adopted daughter;
two children died in infancy.
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (i7i3-Feb. 3, 1788),
first royal governor of Georgia, entered the Brit-
ish navy at fifteen and was gazetted lieutenant
at twenty-three. After service in the West Indies
and at home, he was given command, on Oct. 30,
1746, of the Arundel. From 1748 to 1751 she
was detached on the southern American station,
and Reynolds was later called to account for
spending so much of his time at Charlestown.
Because promotion seemed slow, in August 1754
he welcomed the appointment, apparently influ-
enced by the Earl of Hardwicke, as governor
of Georgia. On Oct. 30, at Savannah, he took
over the government from the old Board repre-
senting the proprietary trustees.
Difficulties at once confronted him. To set up
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the standardized machinery of royal government
among a people accustomed to the paternalism
of the trustees demanded high abilities, sym-
pathy, energy, and firmness. Reynolds did not
possess them, but for some months his adminis-
tration seemed successful; courts were organized,
new settlements encouraged, local defenses
strengthened. His relations with the Council
and the first Assembly were amicable; both sup-
ported him in suppressing Edmund Grey's con-
spiracy for the protection of "liberties" endan-
gered by royal government. In the Assembly's
claim to control finance, however, and in the
governor's closing accusations against men who
preferred anarchy to order, lay possibilities of
conflict, and by September 1755, Reynolds and
his Council were at odds. He regarded the
Georgians as a "lawless, anti-monarchal people"
who required government by military force
(Flippin, post, p. 28). The Council, and later
the Assembly, accused him of incompetence, par-
tiality, and tyranny. The center of their attack
was his private secretary, William Little, a
former surgeon in the navy whom the governor
had appointed to no less than seven offices. Peti-
tions for the removal of this man, "unconversant
in business and of most despotic principles"
(Ibid., p. 27), were urged upon Reynolds in
vain, and he even dissolved the Assembly, dur-
ing the famous session (February 1756) when
the speaker was held in the chair, to prevent in-
quiry into Little's conduct. While some of the
specific charges against the Governor could be
duplicated in any royal colony, the telling argu-
ment that the widespread dissatisfaction caused
by his administration affected the colony's pros-
perity led in August 1756 to his recall. In Feb-
ruary 1757 he surrendered the government to
Henry Ellis \_q.v.~\. On his return voyage he
was taken by a French privateer into Bayonne
and stripped of all his papers.

In 1759, as captain of the Firm, he acted as
commodore of a cruising squadron in Hawke's
fleet, but failed to participate in any major en-
gagement. During the next fifteen years he held
short commands in seven ships, and when on
shore lived at Newington Butts with his wife
and children. In 1768 he proposed to the Ad-
miralty that windmill sails, worked by hand from
the deck, could be utilized to move vessels in a
calm. He became rear admiral of the Blue in
1775, and though incapacitated by a paralytic
stroke which affected both mind and body, fol-
lowing the regular course of preferment was
promoted admiral in 1787.
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